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Yet the whole building, with its circular buttresses and vaulted
colonnades, is neither Greek nor Persian, but the first, perhaps
over-bold step in the evolution of an individual style, which
later produced the Caliph's palace at Samarra and the Ibn-
Tulun mosque in Cairo.

To the west of the desert, there is Yazid's pleasure-palace
between Palmyra and Damascus, and in Transjordan, to the
east of the Dead Sea, an architectural gem called Al-Qusair,
' the Little Palace'. Ever since the Prophet himself had
expressed his disapproval of painters, the representation of
men and animals had been considered as the prerogative of
God alone, and generally avoided in architectural decoration.
It is therefore probable that the beautiful frescoes which adorn
the walls of Qusair are the work of Christian artists. There
are pictures of kings and princes, symbolic figures and naked
dancers or merry-makers, all woven into a scheme of deco-
ration in which, curiously enough, can already be seen the
elements of typical Islamic decoration, later executed in carved
stone or moulded plaster.

Buildings for Muslim worship were first modelled on the
simple mosque of Mohammed at Madinah. The first element
was hardly more than an open courtyard, surrounded by mud-
brick walls. Later, as a protection from the sun, this was
partially covered with a roof of palm fronds, supported on
palm-trunk columns. To this it was only necessary to add a
miforab-niche in one wall to establish the orientation, and a
minbar^ or pulpit, which was already a familiar feature of
Christian churches, to complete the elements of the standard
mosque. The minaret was to begin with merely a point of
vantage from which the call to prayer was made. When it
became an architectural feature, it took various forms accord-
ing to precedents in the country where the mosque was built.
In Syria for instance the model of a square stone watch-tower
was first used, whereas in the case of the great mosque at
Samarra the shape of minaret was suggested by the spiral
form of Babylonian ziggwrats.

These random examples of early Arab buildings are only
cited in order to emphasize again the eclectic character of
early Muslim art in its origin, motifs and execution. As Pro-
fessor Hitti says, it was 'mostly the product of the artistic
genius of the subjugated peoples, but developed under Muslim